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New South NOTES 


The advent of 1955 marks the be- 
ginning of New Soutu’s tenth year 
of publication. The last issue, ap- 
propriately, was a sort of summing- 
up of the momentous developments 
which New SoutH has sought to re- 
port and interpret since January, 
1946. This issue recognizes a new 
and challenging era in Southern life 
with some modest changes in size 
and appearance. The object, of 
course, is to make New SoutH more 
attractive, more readable, and more 
informative. But, more than that, 
the Southern Regional Council hopes 
to make it a better and more useful 
medium for all of those who share 
the goal of a more prosperous and 
democratic South. 


In its nine years of life, New 
Sout has had a gratifying amount 
of influence and acclaim — enough to 
encourage the belief that facts and 
ideas are potent forces in the growth 
of the region. But facts and ideas 
must reach the people who can and 
will act on them. In its new form, 
New SoutH hopes to reach many 
more such people. It can do this 
only with the help of present readers 
who are loyal to its purpose and 
approach. 





If you receive New SoutH as a 
subscriber or as a member of a state 
organization affiliated with the South- 
ern Regional Council, please pass it 
on with a recommendation to a po- 
tential subscriber. If you are not on 
New Soutn’s rolls, we hope you will 
use the subscription blank on the 
inside back cover of this issue. With 
your help, New Soutu will work 
faithfully to make its name a reality. 





Contributions to the Southern Regional Council are tax-exempt. 




















By GUY B. JOHNSON 
B’ THE end of the academic year 
1952-53 there were Negro students 
enrolled in at least twenty-two public 
higher institutions in the seventeen 
“separate-school” states. These included 
all of the state universities in the South 
except five (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina), plus 
a number of land-grant colleges, spe- 
cialized schools, and junior colleges. The 
enrollment of Negroes was small in pro- 
portion to the total number of students 
attending these institutions, but the fact 
that their admission to nearly all of 
these schools was achieved in the space 
of five years, 1948-49 to 1952-53, con- 
stituted something of a social and an 
educational revolution in the South. 
During the summer of 1953 we con- 
ducted a survey of Southern publicly- 
supported higher institutions which were 
formerly restricted to white students but 
which now admitted Negroes. This sur- 
vey was one of a number of studies in a 
project which has come to be known as 
the Ashmore Project and which was 
done under the sponsorship of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. With 
the assistance of field workers we ob- 
tained information through interview 
and observation on the campuses of 
eighteen of the public institutions which 
had admitted Negroes, and this material 
was supplemented to some extent by 
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lina, is preparing a book on integration in 
Southern colleges and universities. This sum- 
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correspondence and by published 
sources. The present article attempts to 
summarize the most important findings. 

On the basis of available enrollment 
data and of various estimates for pre- 
vious years, it would seem safe to say 
that something like 1,000 separate 
Negro individuals had been admitted to 
formerly white institutions and that the 
cumulated annual enrollments had 
amounted to more than 2,000 by the 
end of the 1952-53 session. If summer 
session enrollments are counted in, then 
the totals would probably be doubled. 

Enrollment by Negro students was 
found to be increasing in most of the 
institutions, but there was no expecta- 
tion of a great upsurge of enrollment. 
The slow increase of Negro enrollment 
is partly due to the restrictions with re- 
spect to admission. It is also related 
to the relatively low total demand for 
certain graduate and professional 
courses and to the fact that the Negro 
colleges, in so far as they are competing 
with the “white” institutions for Negro 
students, will continue to hold the edge 
because of certain “advantages” which 
they offer. 








Restrictions on Admission 


There are two important limitations 
on the admission of Negro students. 
First, the Southern states which have 
admitted Negroes to hitherto white insti- 
tutions have adopted an official policy 
which they follow rather rigidly, namely, 
that Negroes are eligible for admission 
only if the degree courses which they 
seek are not offered at one of the state’s 
public institutions for Negroes. This 
means that most of the institutions ac- 
cept Negroes only for graduate, profes- 
sional, or other specialized training. 

However, there are several institutions 
which do have students of both races 
at the undergraduate level. For example, 
municipal or other local colleges are so 
obviously discriminatory when they are 
maintained by public funds for one race 
only that they are falling in line with the 
trend toward racial integration. 

The second limitation on admission of 
Negro students lies in the fact that the 
states have so far taken the position that 
their obligation does not extend to 
Negroes who are not residents, although 
the state institutions under discussion 
are more or less in the “business” of 
attracting white applicants from other 
states and their out-of-state enrollment 
runs from one-fourth to more than one- 
half of their total enrollment. 


It appears that, within the limitations 
just described, admissions procedures 
are administered with little or no dis- 
crimination. 


First Negro Admissions 


Were there any unusual circumstances 
or incidents in connection with the ar- 
rival of the first Negro students on the 
various campuses? The answer is “No” 
in almost every instance. In view of 
the fact that quite a few white political 
leaders had predicted bloodshed, student 
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riots, and the wholesale withdrawal of 
white women from the schools if the 
courts ruled that Negroes had to be 
admitted, there was a real risk of un- 
pleasant incidents. Actually, however, 
there was relatively little excitement 
when the first Negroes arrived. In two 
or three instances in the Southwest, 
white student committees had cam- 
paigned for the admission of Negroes, 
and some counter-movements had ap- 
peared—in one case a small demonstra- 
tion against the admission of Negroes, 
in another the half-playful burning of a 
cross in the manner of the Ku Klux Klan 
—but all such organized excitement, 
radical or reactionary, soon fizzled out. 

In some cases the white student lead- 
ers made it their business to greet the 
pioneer Negro students and help them 
through the process of registration. 
There were some hostile white students, 
to be sure, and they did some grumbling, 
but the majority view was that Negroes 
were entitled to admission and to a fair 
chance all around. 


Administrative Policies 


Administrative attitudes and policies 
were found to vary a good deal—all the 
way from a positive stand in favor of 
the complete integration of Negro stu- 
dents voiced by a president in one of the 
border states, to a somewhat grudging 
concession of the right of Negro students 
to be admitted, an attitude which was 
rather common in the more typically 
Southern states. In several cases ad- 
ministration at first took the position 
that the basic segregation laws of the 
states were still in force, even on the 
campus, and prescribed various separate 
facilities for Negro students. Such ar- 
rangements were short-lived, however, 
as it soon became apparent that they 
were not only unconstitutional but that 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE: In the summer of 1954, shortly after the present 
article was written, Mrs. Johnson and I traveled some 5,000 miles through 
the South, visiting a large number of institutions which had admitted 
Negro students. The basic findings as stated in this article were confirmed 
in nearly every respect. However, in order to bring the picture up to date, a 
few additional facts are in order. By the opening of the fall term in 1954 
the number of “white” public institutions admitting Negroes had risen 
substantially. [See list of institutions, page 7—Ed.] During the summer 
, of 1954 approximately 1,200 Negroes were enrolled, and in the fall term 
of 1954 from 750 to 800 were enrolled. Undergraduate enrollment has 
increased, due to the addition of several junior colleges to the list and 
due to a legal test which resulted in the admission of some 75 Negro under- 
graduates to one of the state colleges in Louisiana. In the total picture, 
Negro undergraduates now account for about one-third of the Negro en- 
rollment. In the state institutions taken separately, however, they are not 
more than 15% of total Negro enrollment, and several of the state uni- 
| versities still have no Negro undergraduates. Those on the graduate level 
| are concentrating heavily in the field of education. Their distribution is 
| approximately 85% in education, 10% in other graduate areas, and 5% 

in professional schools. In five states—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Missis- 
'  sippi, South Carolina—the situation remains the same, namely, no racial 
integration in the public higher institutions. 

















nobody really wanted them. Thus ad- 
ministrative practices have undergone a 
quick change, and attitudes are likewise 
changing, if somewhat more slowly. 
More and more, administrators are com- 
ing around to the view that, as one of 
them put it, “The best way of dealing 
with this situation is to let it be known 
_ that administration treats all students 
just alike.” 


Accommodations and Privileges 


The 1953 survey showed no instances 
of enforced racial separation in class- 
rooms, rest rooms, or libraries, and only 
one or two efforts to require separate eat- 
ing. The only serious remaining discrim- 
ination against Negro students as far as 
the essential accommodations are con- 
cerned is in the matter of dormitory fa- 
cilities. If the school has dormitory fa- 
cilities, then more often than not it houses 
its Negro male students in the same dor- 
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mitories as the white students, but there 
is a tendency, particularly in the uni- 
versities of the Southwest, to put Negro 
women in completely separate buildings 
which are usually less convenient and 
less comfortable than the regular dormi- 
tories for women. It would appear that 
administrative officials in these schools 
consider the interracial contacts between 
women to involve somewhat more “deli- 
cate” nuances than the contacts of men. 
One informant explained the situation 
in this way: “The real reason they don’t 
put the Negro women with the white 
women is that they don’t like the idea 
of Negro men coming into the parlors 
when they date the Negro women.” 
There are also some instances in which 
accommodations for married Negro 
students are either not available or are 
inferior. So far there have been no 
Negro and white roommates. 


As a general rule, there are no re- 
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strictions on the use of student union 
facilities, on attendance at concerts and 
other campus entertainments, or on 
attendance at athletic contests, except 
that it is rather common to limit to one 
the number of non-student guests whom 
a Negro student may bring into the 
regular student section at athletic con- 
tests. One university attempted at first 
to withhold the regular athletic pass 
books from its Negro students and 
offered them free tickets to the: segre- 
gated bleachers, but the Negroes pro- 
tested and the white students joined 
them in such a storm of criticism that 
the policy was changed. The use of 
swimming pools by Negro students is a 
matter which has as yet scarcely been 
tested, but the usual administrative atti- 
tude was, “When a Negro student de- 
cides he wants to use the pool, then we 
will have to back up his right to use it.” 


Academic Adjustments 


The pioneer Negro students in the 
Southern state institutions were fre- 
quently persons who had been plaintiffs 
in the court tests. On the whole they 
were a selected group who could be ex- 
pected to measure up well in academic 
competition and, with few exceptions, 
they bore out this expectation. In view 
of the whole situation, including such 
factors as the exposure to new anxieties, 
the feeling of being conspicuous, the 
stiffer competition, the greater expense, 
etc., it stands to reason that most of the 
Negro students who have enrolled in 
the co-racial schools have been mature 
and serious people who were pursuing 
graduate and professional studies in 
order to advance themselves profes- 
sionally. 


At the same time there was almost 
unanimous agreement among survey 
informants that the Negro students are 
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handicapped by their inferior educa- 
tional background. It is worthy of note, 
however, that very few people even inti- 
mated that the Negro students’ academic 
shortcomings are evidence of any sort 
of “racial” trait. Rather there was 
simply a frank recognition of the fact 
that many of the Negro students, per- 
haps the majority of them, have not had 
the advantage of an academic back- 
ground which would enable them to 
compete on even terms with the white 


students. 


In this situation the Negro student 
is likely to be industrious, serious, and 
anxious. 
and grades, and if he gets a low grade 
he wonders whether he understood what 
was expected, whether he worked hard 
enough, or whether the teacher gave 
him less than he deserved. The pro- 
If he 
evaluates the Negro students on exactly 
the same bases that he uses for whites, 
he will rather frequently find that he 
has to give a higher proportion of low 
grades and flunks to Negroes. Then, 
rightly or wrongly, he may get a repu- 
tation for being “unfair” or “too tough.” 
On the other hand, he may feel that his 
Negro students’ handicaps are no fault 
of their own, that they deserve special 
encouragement, and that he should give 
them the benefit of the doubt wherever 
possible. The evidence indicates that the 
majority of the professors are choosing 
the latter course and that a double 
standard of grading is crystallizing. 
Professional schools of law and medi- 
cine seem to be an exception. They have 
rather rigid and uniform standards 
which they attempt to apply to all in 
an equitable manner. The reaction of 
Negro students to these new situations 
seems, on the whole, to be favorable. 


fessor, too, faces a dilemma. 
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There is relatively little “griping,” but 
rather the feeling that they are getting 
a “fair break.” 


While there has been no complete 
compilation of the number of higher 
degrees earned so far by Negro students, 
it is known that the number is quite 
high. Further evidence that some of the 
students have been outstanding in their 
academic achievements is found in the 
fact that quite a few have been elected to 
membership in various honor societies 
and that at least one has been a student 
editor of a law review. 


Participation in Campus Affairs 


The amount of participation in stu- 
dent activities varies from campus to 
campus. Where the students are pur- 
suing strenuous professional courses, 
they have little time for extra-curricular 
affairs, but the undergraduate and grad- 
uate students seem to have established 
a pattern of relatively high participation. 
The list of activities would be quite long. 
Examples would include: membership 
and program participation in numerous 
scholarship societies and clubs; partici- 
pation in non-academic organizations 
such as international relations clubs, 
religious groups, etc.; playing in a 
school orchestra; performing in a “skit 
night” program; and some participation 
in athletics by undergraduates. 


Sometimes the Negro student achieves 
special recognition. For instance, at one 
university a Negro was elected president 
of the International Relations Club, and 
later he became a vice-president of the 
national organization. In another case 
a Negro was elected president of the 
Men’s Dormitory Association by an 
overwhelming popular vote, and in still 
another a Negro woman was elected 
president of her residence hall. 
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It is only in the more strictly “social” 
activities that one finds a real sense of 
uneasiness and a tendency to “draw the 


line.” 


Dining, dating, and dancing are 
the points upon which anxiety is focused. 
The emerging pattern seems to be: if 
the banquet or picnic or dance is an 
activity sponsored by, say, the Law 
Students Association or the School of 
Education, then it is conceded that the 
Negro student member has a right to 
attend if he wants to. There have been 
a number of such events in which 
Negroes have participated, but they, too, 
are aware that these are “sensitive” 
areas, and they have shown considerable 
caution and circumspection about using 
their privileges. 

Administration has often been jittery 
about the matter of “social mingling” 
and has sometimes attempted to discour- 
age it. The following example comes 
from a university in the Eastern part of 
the Southern region. A_ professional 
school student organization polled its 
members on the question, “Shall we 
hold a dance this spring?” A sizable 
majority voted “Yes.” At this point the 
university chancellor stepped in and 
flatly declared, “There will be no mixed 
social functions on this campus.” The 
students explored the possibility of 
going ahead with the dance off-campus, 
but they could not find accommodations 
for an interracial affair, so they aban- 
doned the dance and held an off-campus 
picnic. Two Negro couples were among 
those present. 


In the intimate private and social 
realm of dating, partying, and the like, 
interracial contacts have been almost 
zero. Here the traditional taboos remain 
in full force, and both sides have recog- 
nized them and have behaved with such 
circumspection that remarkably few in- 





cidents of friction have arisen. 
Attitudes of White Students 


How has the white student body, 
many of whose members have been 
nurtured in the credo of white su- 
premacy and racial segregation, reacted 
to presence of Negroes? The answer 
is about as follows: 
a minority of white students who op- 
posed the admission of Negroes, who 
still grumble about their presence, and 
who work off their hostility in ways 
which are mostly covert, such as telling 
fictitiods stories and spreading rumors 
about Negro students. At the other ex- 
treme is a small minority of all-out lib- 
erals and others who like to defy con- 
ventions and be the champion of the 
under-dog, and whose attentiveness to- 
ward Negro acquaintances may become 


At one extreme is 


embarrassing to the latter. 

In the middle is the majority of the 
white students. Their attitudes range 
from indifference to true friendliness. 
They take the Negro as a part of the 
campus environment—a human being, a 
fellow student with whom they interact 
in pleasant and courteous ways. Indeed, 
one feels that some of them are redis- 
covering the Negro as a person, that 
they are reestablishing the friendly 
give-and-take relationship which they 
had with Negro playmates before they 


became race conscious. 
The Off-Campus Community 


In a sense the line between the campus 
and the non-campus community is a 
Mason-Dixon line. On one side of it 
the Negro student has equality of citi- 
zenship with his fellow students, and on 
the other side of it his status is quite 
different. The continued existence of 
legally-imposed segregation in restau- 
rants, hotels, theatres and other places 
in the communities bordering the cam- 
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puses is a source of inconvenience and 


frustration to him. 


In most of the communities the tradi- 
tional segregation regulations are still 
intact, but in the border states like Okla- 
homa and Missouri more and more ex- 
ceptions are being made as a result of 
student pressures on business establish- 
ments which cater to the student trade. 
In one community a student committee 
visited various proprietors and_per- 
suaded some of them to accommodate 
Negro students. In several instances 
where movie theatres are located near 
the campuses, the managers have begun 
to allow Negroes to enter when they 


are accompanied by white friends. 
Private Higher Institutions 


Due to lack of space as well as the 
lack of comparable survey information 
on the private (including what are com- 
monly called sectarian or denomina- 
tional) colleges and universities, these 
institutions will have to be dealt with 
very briefly. The number of such 
schools which have some Negro students 
enrolled is increasing constantly and 
probably runs from 45 to 50 at present. 


There are no reliable data available 
on the number of Negroes enrolled in 
these various institutions, but such in- 
formation as is available seems to indi- 
cate that the total enrollment of Negro 
students in these private schools is 
somewhat less, though not much less, 
than their total enrollment in the pub- 
licly-supported schools. There is one 
statement, however, which can be made 
with complete confidence; namely, that 
in these schools, as in the public institu- 
tions, the transition to co-racial educa- 
tion has been accomplished rather 
quickly and without any serious incident 
of racial friction. 
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The public and private institutions of higher 
learning listed below, all located in the seven- 
teen Southern and border states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where public school segre- 
gation has been required by law, are in the 
process of racial desegregation. Formerly re- 
stricted to white or to Negro students, some 
institutions have adopted policy changes drop- 
ping all racial barriers to enrollment. Others 
have instituted more limited changes in ad- 
mission policies, some upon court order. Each 
institution included in this summary either has 
admitted at least one Negro or white student 
to its formerly all-white or all-Negro student 
body —as the case may be —or has expressed 
its willingness to practice racially inclusive ad- 
missions in an official policy statement. 

The desegregating institutions are grouped 
by states, with no attempt to indicate degree 


A | Schools of Higher Learning 
Lower the Color Bar 


or completeness of integration. Some formerly 
“white” institutions, such as the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Louisiana State University, 
Oklahoma A and M College, and the Univer- 
sities of Arkansas, Texas and Louisville, have 
enrolled as many as 100 to 250 Negroes at a 
single session. In contrast, many other “white” 
desegregating institutions listed, among them 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, the University 
of the South School of Theology, and the Uni- 
versities of North Carolina and Tennessee, have 
to date admitted only one, two, or five Negro 
students. “Negro” institutions, as well as 
“white,” are desegregating at different rates, 
the number of white students enrolled in 
“Negro” colleges ranging from one in Philan- 
der Smith College, Little Rock, to 182 in West 
Virginia State College. 

Sources: Newspaper reports and Southern 
School News. 





DESEGREGATING WHITE INSTITUTIONS 


ALABAMA 


Spring Hill College, Mobile (C) 


ARKANSAS 

*Ark. A & M College, Gollege Heights (S) 
* Ark. Polytechnic College, Russellville (S) 
*Ark. State College, State College (S) 

* Ark. State Teachers College, Conway (S) 


*Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia (S) 


*Southern State College, Magnolia (S) 
*University of Arkansas, Fayetteville (S) 
Univ. of Ark. Graduate Ctr., Little Rock (S) 


DELAWARE 


University of Delaware, Newark (S) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
American University (M) 
Catholic University of America (C) 


* Negroes admitted at graduate level only. 
FEBRUARY, 1955 


Columbian College of George Washington 
University, Junior and Senior Divisions (P) 

Dunbarton College of the Holy Cross (C) 

George Washington University (P) 

Georgetown University (C) 

Georgetown Visitation Junior College (C) 

Immaculata Junior College (C) 

Trinity College (C) 

Wilson Teachers College (Mu) 

GEORGIA 

Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur (SP) 

KENTUCKY 

Bellarmine College, Louisville (C) 

Berea College (P) 

College of the Bible, Lexington (D) 

Louisville Presb. Theol. Seminary (SP, NP) 

Nazareth College, Louisville (C) 

Paducah Junior College (Mu) 

Pikesville Junior College (NP) 

Sou. Baptist Theol. Seminary, Louisville (SB) 

Ursuline College, Louisville (C) 
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University of Louisville (Mu) 
+University of Kentucky, Lexington (S) 
Vilia Madonna College, Covington (C) 


LOUISIANA 


Coll. of the Sacred Heart, Grand Coteau (C) 
**La. State University, Baton Rouge (S) 
Loyola University, New Orleans (C) 

New Orleans Baptist Theol. Seminary (SB) 
Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans (C) 
Southwestern La. Institute, Lafayette (S) 


MARYLAND 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland (C) 

Johns Hopkins University (P) 

Loyola College, Baltimore (C) 

Mt. St. Agnes College, Baltimore (C) 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg (C) 

St. Joseph College, Emmitsburg (C) 

St. John’s College, Annapolis (P) 

University of Maryland, College Park and 
Baltimore Divisions (S) 


MISSOURI 


Central Missouri State College (S) 

Harris Teachers College, St. Louis (Mu) 
Joplin Junior College (Dist) 

Junior College of Kansas City (Mu) 

St. Louis University (C) 

Southwest Mo. State College, Springfield (S) 
University of Kansas City (P) 

Univ. of Mo., Columbia and Rolla Divs. (S) 
Washington University, St. Louis (P) 
Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. (C) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Belmont Abbey College, Belmont (C) 

Black Mountain College (P) 

*North Carolina State College, Raleigh (S) 
Sacred Heart Junior College, Belmont (C) 
*University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill (S) 


OKLAHOMA 


*+Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater (S) 
*Phillips University, Enid (D) 
+University of Oklahoma, Norman (S) 
*University of Tulsa (P) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Lutheran Sou. Theol. Seminary, Columbia (L) 


* Negroes admitted at graduate level only. 

** Negroes admitted primarily at graduate 
level; the one undergraduate enrolled under 
court order is now pursuing his education at 
another institution. 

+ Negroes admitted primarily at graduate 
level; undergraduate students accepted for 
courses of study not available at Negro insti- 
tutions in the state. 


SYMBOLS FOR CONTROLLING AGENCIES 


(AB)—American Baptist Convention 
(AMA)—American Missionary Association 
(B)—Brethren Church 

(C)—Roman Catholic Church 

(Co) —County 

(CP)—Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
(D)—Disciples of Christ 

(Dist) —District 

(E)—Protestant Episcopal Church 

(F )—Federal Government 

(L)—United Lutheran Church 
(M)—Methodist Church 

(Mu) —Municipal 

(NB)—National Baptist Convention 
(NP)—Presbyterian Church, USA 

(P) —Private 

(S)—State 

(SB)—Southern Baptist Convention 
(SP)—Presbyterian Church, U. S. (Southern) 


TENNESSEE 


American University of Memphis (P) 

Bethel College Seminary, McKenzie (CP) 
Maryville College (NP) 

Scarritt College, Nashville (M) 

Vanderbilt School of Religion, Nashville (P) 
Univ. of the South Sch. of Theol., Sewanee (E) 


*University of Tennessee, Knoxville (S) 
TEXAS 


Amarillo (Junior) College (Mu) 

Austin Presbyterian Theol. Seminary (SP) 
Brite College of the Bible, Fort Worth (D) 
Del Mar (Junior) Coll., Corpus Christi (Mu) 
Frank Phillips (Junior) Coll., Borger (Dist) 
Hardin County Jr. Coll., Wichita Falls (Co) 
Howard County Junior Coll., Big Spring (Co) 
Incarnate Word Coll., San Antonio (C) 
Medical College of Texas, Galveston (S) 
*North Texas State College, Denton (S) 
Odessa (Junior) College (Dist) 

Our Lady of the. Lake Coll., San Antonio (C) 
Pan American College, Edinburgh (Co) 

St. Mary’s University of San Antonio (C) 
San Angelo (Junior) College (Mu) 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas (M) 
S. W. Baptist Theol. Seminary, Ft. Worth (SB) 
*University of Texas, Austin (S) 

Victoria (Junior) College (Mu) 

Wayland Baptist College, Plainview (SB) 
Wharton County Junior College, Wharton (Co) 
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VIRGINIA 

Bridgewater College (Br) 

*College of William and Mary, Williamsburg 
and Norfolk Divisions (S) 

+Medical College of Virginia, Richmond (S) 

Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary 
in Virginia, Alexandria (E) 

*Richmond Professional Institute of the 
College of William and Mary (S) 

Union Theological Seminary, Richmond (SP) 

*University of Virginia, Charlottesville (S) 

*Va. Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg (S) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Alderson-Broaddus College, Philippi (AB) 

Bethany College (P) 

Concord College, Athens (S) 

Fairmont State College (S) 

Marshall College, Huntington (S) 

Potomac (Junior) State College of West 
Virginia University, Keyser (S) 

Shepherd State College, Shepherdstown (S) 

West Liberty State College (S) 

W. Va. Inst. of Technology, Montgomery (S) 

W. Va. University, Morgantown (S) 

W. Va. Wesleyan College, Buckhannon (M) 


DESEGREGATING NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 
Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. (AMA, P) 
Philander Smith Coll., Little Rock, Ark. (M) 
Howard University, Dist. of Columbia (F, P) 
Miner Teachers Coll., Dist. of Columbia (Mu) 
Bethune-Cookman Coll., Daytona Beach, Fla. 

(P) 
Kentucky State College, Frankfort (S) 
Md. State College, Princess Anne, Md. (S) 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. (S) 
Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C. (M) 
Johnson C. Smith Univ., Charlotte, N. C. (NP) 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 
American Baptist Theol. Seminary, Nashville, 
Tenn. (NB) 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. (P) 
Morris College, Sumter, S. C. 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. (P) 
St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, Lawrenceville, 

Va. (E) 

Va. Union University, Richmond, Va. (NB) 
Bluefield State College, Bluefield, W. Va. (S) 
W. Va. State College, Institute, W. Va. (S) 
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Several months ago THE FLormwa FLAMBEAU, 
student newspaper of Florida State University, 
queried a selection of Southern college editors 
on the segregation issue. Some of the student 
editors sent copies of their editorials on the 
subject; others undertook an assessment of 
campus opinion at their institutions. Here are 
excerpts from the round-up published by THe 
FLAMBEAU. 


University of Alabama 


From an editorial in the student news- 
paper, the Crimson-White: “In an effort 
to maintain segregation the people of 
two states vote today to decide whether 
their school systems will be public or pri- 
vate. But the color line will disappear. 
The Supreme Court has said so... . 
The colored people will be admitted to 
the University as students sooner than 
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most care to think. If it must come, the 
gradual integration is to be desired 
rather than a sudden flux.” 


Emory University 


T. Elkin Taylor, editor of the Emory 
Wheel, wrote in part: “Many people 
agree that segregation is on the rocks 
and must fall, but with a logic which 
escapes me, these people often continue 
to man the pumps of segregation even 
when the boilers have exploded and the 
ship is on its way down. ... It is the 
opinion of the Wheel then that the pri- 
vate schools, especially those with a rec- 
ord of open-minded thought, should lead 
the way in integration; for it is here that 
ihe least trouble would be encountered.” 


University of Florida 


From an editorial in the student news- 
paper The Florida Alligator: Neither 








side will admit that there must be a mid- 
dle ground—a compromise — before 
the question will ever resolve itself. . . . 
It is just as naive in today’s thinking to 
assume that the Negro has an equal op- 
portunity as it is to believe that the 
mores of a people may be changed over- 
night. . . . Time and patience must be 
the tools with which we solve the most 
important issue of our day.” 


University of Georgia 


Carroll Dadisman, editor-in-chief of 
The Red and Black, wrote in part as 
follows: “I think I am safe in saying 
that the majority of us would be opposed 
to admitting Negroes at this time be- 
cause of trouble that might develop. Be- 
cause of our backgrounds, we simply 
are not ready now for such a change; 
. . . but I will say that most of the stu- 
dents with whom I have discussed segre- 
gation are of the opinion that segrega- 
tion cannot and will not continue indefi- 
nitely in Georgia or any other state.” 


University of Miami 


Greg Melikov, managing editor of The 
Miami Hurricane, wrote in part: “Our 
campus newspaper has been flooded with 
letters for the past six weeks concerning 
segregation in public schools. Only one 
advocated such discriminatory policies 
which are now being practiced at a great 
many institutions in the country... . 
The general feeling at this university of 
those who have expressed themselves is 
‘hang the law, let’s see some action.’ ” 


Mississippi State College 


From an editorial in the student news- 
paper The Reflector: “It is apparent that 
unless some drastic action is taken by the 
Supreme Court, the Legislature, or the 
people, then integration will take place 
in this state within 20, 30, 40 or 50 
years. However, it is our opinion that 
this integration, if it is to be made, must 
be made on a gradual basis. It is also 
our opinion that the Supreme Court 
seriously hurt the chances of integration 
by its decree coming so unexpectedly and 
forcibly.” 


University of North Carolina 
Charles Kuralt, editor of The Daily 


Tar Heel, wrote in part: “It has been 
pretty quiet here since May 17... . 
What has been said has been in favor 
of quick integration of Negroes into the 
University, and almost everyone in 
Chapel Hill agrees that de-segregation 
will be no problem when it comes — 
whether that is next week or five years 
away. . . . At the National Student 
Association meeting in Ames, Iowa, last 
August, it was a University of North 
Carolina delegate who introduced a 
resolution condemning college segrega- 
tion. A small group of students is now 
actively at work on the campus with 
the avowed purpose of working quietly 
to bring undergraduate segregation to 
an end before the Supreme Court does 
it legally.” 


University of Tennessee 


Harvey Sproul, editor of The Orange 
and White, wrote in part: “U-T students 
voiced their opinion in a sample poll last 
spring to the booming majority of four 
to one in favor of the action taken by the 
Supreme Court. They seemed to think 
that it was the only way the question 
could lawfully and rightfully be de- 
cided; . . . most of us here are proud 
of the fact that our state legislature has 
not been trying to find some or any kind 
of legal way to keep from admitting col- 
ored students to any of our schools.” 


University of Texas 


Shirley Strum, editor of The Daily 
Texan, wrote in part: “The attitude the 
students have taken is progressive. . . . 
There are students who take the narrow 
point of view and turn neither to the 
right nor the left. But there are more 
who realize the inequality of the school- 
ing of their fellow men and are made 
uncomfortable and dissatisfied by it. 
Most of them realize that segregation is 
on the way out, and are thinking about 
the easiest way to uproot the old South- 
ern educational mores.” 
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Reviewed by FRED B. ROUTH 


HAS long been recognized that the 
future of a democratic society is de- 
termined in its public schools. James 
Russell Lowell wrote: “It was in making 
education not only common to all, but 
in some sense compulsory on all, that 
the destiny of the free republics of 
America was practically settled.” 


On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court 
of the United States decided unanimous- 
ly that segregation in public schools was 
in violation of the Constitution. The 
Court called for further argument from 
the states involved. Even after the Court 
has handed down its final decrees the 
actual spelling-out of the “how” and 
“when” must take place on the com- 
munity level. 


Community leaders and school ad- 
ministrators in particular who wish to 
understand better the opportunities and 
problems involved in the process of 
desegregation will find a valuable aid in 
Robin Williams’s and Margaret Ryan’s 
Schools in Transition. This volume is a 
compilation of twenty-four case studies 
of Northern or Border communities 
with Southern “exposures.” 


Like its predecessor, Ashmore’s The 
Negro and the Schools, it is the result of 





Fred B. Routh recently joined the staff of the 
Southern Regional Council as Assistant Direc- 
tor for State Organizations. He was formerly 
assistant professor of human relations at the 
University of Miami. 
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a project financed by a grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
This book is written for the layman; 
in plain simple terms it records the ex- 
periences of communities that have gone 
through the process of desegregation 
and/or integration. There is no special 
pleading here; the editors leave to the 
Supreme Court and America’s con- 
science why this should be done. 

In reading of the experiences of these 
twenty-four communities as they went 
through the process of desegregation the 
reader is deeply impressed with the 
variety of experiences, the complexity of 
the forces involved, and the differing 
solutions. Each situation seems unique 
... but never quite. One thing is quickly 
apparent: there is no one approach. 
Those who hoped for a “cookbook” of 
“recipes” will find none. Yet the ex- 
periences of all these communities have 
certain points in common, and therefore 
we can distill certain broad principles 
applicable to many situations. 

As the editors point out, “The com- 
munity cases show, however, that de- 
segregation is an uneven, shifting 
process, not a sudden massiye change.” 
Certainly this was true in the majority 
of the communities studied and we may 
expect it to be even more true in a 
region as diverse as the South. The old 
concept of a monolithic South—a “Solid 
South” of race relations—will not stand 
up under examination of recent experi- 
ences; it will prove even more inadequate 
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in experiences Southern communities are 
about to face in the process of desegre- 
gation. It may be expected then that 
there will be islands of progress and 
islands of resistance all across the South. 


The desire to be law abiding is strong 
among Americans. When the final de- 
crees are rendered by the Court, non- 
segregated public schools will be the 
law of the land. Where state and local 
officials demonstrate determined efforts 
to implement the decision, we may 
However, 
when state or local officials oppose de- 
segregation, we may expect confusion 
of opinion and conflict of values. 


expect general compliance. 





SCHOOLS IN TRANSITION, edited by 
Robin M. Williams, Jr., and Margaret W. 
Ryan. University of North Carolina Press. 


272 pp., $3.00. 





Communication is one of the most 
important factors in process. In case 
after case it was observed that where 
communications between the two racial 
groups was poor, opposition to desegre- 
gation was high and “outside” influences 
were blamed for the demand for transi- 
tion. Southern communities which de- 
sire this transition to be constructive 
must provide for the opening of com- 
munications on an equal democratic 
basis, so that all sides may be heard, 
understood, and considered. 


There is not as high a correlation 
between public prejudices and _ the 
ability to desegregate the public schools 
as one might expect. The editors note, 
“Successful public school desegregation 
has been carried out in places where 
supposedly the attitudes 


favored segregation and other institu- 


prevailing 


tions continued to be segregated.” 


It is also noted that in communities 
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where human relations or intergroup 
agencies have been active the process 
was eased. Experiences of relatively 
small but representative groups can be 
translated broader 
process. 


into community 

Citizens committees when appointed 
by the school administration generally 
helped the acceptance of the decision to 
desegregate—and generally hindered it 
when they were independently formed. 


Another significant finding was the 
low rate of friction between white and 
Negro students. It was often stated in the 
communities studied that if the parents 
would not interfere the children would 
get along all right. This seems borne 
out by more recent experiences in Mil- 
ford, Delaware, and Baltimore, Mary- 
land, where adults took the lead in 
opposing desegregation and in some 
cases withdrew their children from inte- 
grated schools. 


It was found that when, in one com- 
munity, only certain schools were inte- 
grated, the parents of pupils attending 
those schools felt their children were 
being used as guinea pigs. Within any 
community, desegregation should be 
across-the-board. 


No significant trend of “what happens 
to Negro teachers when integration takes 
place” may be found from these studies 
so great is the variation. It is interesting 
to note, however, that studies reveal that 
when integration of faculties occurred, 
standards quickly took 
precedence over previously held beliefs. 


professional 


Finally in the words of the editors: 


. .. The experience now at hand shows 
that where desegregation has been tried, 
the typical outcome has been its eventual 
acceptance. While the ease of transition 
varies greatly from community to commu- 
nity and some resist the move more than 
others, the direction of change is clearly 
toward the acceptance of educational inte- 
gration as public policy. 
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Noteworthy quotes from the press and periodicals 


Those [school segregation] cases were un- 
doubtedly argued before the Supreme Court 
fully, and the views of every division of thought 
of our citizenry were undoubtedly presented to 
the Court; but the Court has spoken. Whether 
the individual agrees or disagrees with the 
finding, he is bound thereby so long as it re- 
mains the law of the land. We live in a coun- 
try where our rights and liberties have been 
protected under a system of laws which has 
withstood the test of time. Respect for the law 
is of, paramount importance. The law must be 
accepted. ... We can gain nothing by demon- 
strations of violence except sorrow and pos- 
sible destruction.” — Judge James K. Cul- 
len in an oral opinion, Superior Court of 
Baltimore. 


T’m not going to stand for anybody depriving 
a man of his job just because he believes dif- 
ferently or is another color. One reason I op- 
pose this thing is that I happen to be Catholic. 
Well, if this group [“White Citizens Council”] 
can do this to a Negro, they can do it to a Jew. 
If they can do it to a Jew, they can do it to 
a Catholic, and if they can do it to a Catholic, 
they can do it to a Baptist, and soon they can 
do it to anybody.” — Vincent F. Killborn, 
Alabama attorney and former state senator. 


SEE BRT Tht? 


I represent Negro women in domestic service. 
We are integrated into your homes. Negro 
women are the first teachers of many of your 
children. Maybe some of them are caring for 
your babies while you sit here and listen to 
. You 
You don’t need to be afraid of 


the opposition against integration. . . 
can trust us. 
us; we aren’t afraid of you. All we ask is that 
you let our children sit beside yours in school.” 
— Mrs. Clifford B. Chambliss at a hearing 


of the Virginia Public Education Commission. 


‘Washington’s experience in mass desegre- 
gation has confounded some of the pet dogmas 
of the race-relations experts. One, long held 
to be cardinal, is that the larger the proportion 
of the minority race involved, the greater the 
degree of difficulty in effecting desegregation. 
And yet, in Washington, Negro students con- 
stitute a majority, approximately sixty per cent 
of the total public school enrollment. A second 
dogma is that a gradual approach to desegre- 
gation creates less friction than an abrupt one. 
But the changeover in this Southern city is 
being accomplished in a swift series of giant 
steps to be completed by next September.” — 
Douglass Cater in The Reporter. 
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